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COLONEL JOSEPH WENTWORTH. 


BY JOHN N, 


MCCLINTOCK, A. M. 


‘The Prohibition party of the State of 
New Hampshire in convention assem 
bled, in July, 1886, duly chose as their 
candidate for governor of the common- 
wealth Colonel Joseph Wentworth, of 
Concord. 

The Prohibition party, like the anti- 
slavery party of ante bellum days, is 
composed of men who are banded to- 
gether to enforce a great moral reform, 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
‘They see on every hand the evil cf in- 
the curse of more 
fatal rhe 
rank and file of the party have been re- 


temperance : rum, 


baneful and than slavery. 
cruited from both of the great political 
organizations, from among men of all 
creeds ; and they are determined to per- 
severe in a course they think to be 
right until they are finally successful in 
enforcing their ideas. 

Col. Joseph Wentworth was born in 
1818. 


His parents, Paul and Lydia C. Went- 


Sandwich, N. H., January 30, 
worth, were both descendants of Ezek- 
Elder William 
His maternal grandfather, Col. Amos 


iel, son of Wentworth. 
Cogswell, served through the entire war 
of the He 
Dover in the New Hampshire House 


Revolution. represented 


of Representatives from 1807 to 1810, 


in 1812, 1814 and 1815, was in the 


State Senate in 1818, 1819 and 1820, 
and was one of the Presidential electors 
in 1816. 
28, 1826. 
died February 14, 1828. 


He died in Dover January 

Abigal Cogswell, his wife, 
Their daugh- 
ter, Lydia C., above named, was born 
in Dover, May 30, 1793, and died in 
Concord, N. H., August 24, 1872. 

His paternal great grandfather, Judge 
John Wentworth, presided at the Rev- 
olutionary Convention in New Hamp- 
John Went- 
worth, Jr., was a member of the Con- 


shire. His grandfather, 
tinental Congress. 

His father, Paul Wentworth, was born 
in Dover, N. H., April 22, 1782; was 
married March 30, 1814. He was a 
successful merchant for several years at 
Dover, but soon after his marriage he 
removed to Sandwich, N. H., where he 
had eight children born, four of whom 
now survive, to wit: Hon. John Went- 
worth, of Chicago, Joseph, aforenamed, 
Samuel H. Wentworth, attorney-at-law 
in Boston, and Mrs. Mary F. (Went- 
worth) Porter, of Boston. 

He was representative in the Legis- 
lature from Sandwich in 1831, 1832, 
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1833, 1834, 1839, 1840, and 1841. In 
1844 he removed to Concord, N. H., 
and died August 31, 1855. 

Col. Joseph Wentworth, the subject 
of this sketch, is a descendant of no- 
ble ancestry. No better blood courses 
through the veins of any man in the 
Granite State. He took his first lessons 
in life among the hardy sons of that 
He was educated 
at the Academy at New Hampton in 


mountainous region. 


1835, at Hopkinton in 1836, and South 
Berwick in 1837. He was a successful 
merchant thirty years in his native town, 
not only conducting a general country 
store and a large farm, but dealing 
largely in cattle and horses. He was 
town clerk, selectman, and representa- 
tive to the Legislature in 1844 and 1845, 
delegate from Sandwich in 1850 to the 
convention called to revise the Consti- 
tution of the State, and from Concord 
to the Constitutional 
1876. 
with the rank of colonel, and was quar- 
New 


was 


Convention in 


He was aid to Gov. John Page, 


the 
He 


register of deeds for Carroll county two 


termaster several years in 


Hampshire Horse Guards. 


years, high sheriff for same county five 
years, and for fifteen years was post- 
master. 
President and chief owner of Carroll 
County National Bank. 

In 1870 he gave the old homestead 
to his son Paul and removed to Con- 
cord, where he bought the residence o: 
the late President Pierce, on Main Street» 
and other property adjoining amount- 
ing to some $26,000, and went into 


He was also for many years 


mercantile business for a while, after 
that into banking. He was elected two 
years as assessor of taxes, and was rep- 
resentative to the State Legislature in 
1878. He married, May 7, 1845, Sa- 
rah Payson Jones, of Brookline, Mass. 
They had born in Sandwich six children, 


Wentworth. 


two sons and four daughters, all of 
whom survive. ‘he two sons, Paul and 
Moses, were three years at the Academy 
Mass., Harvard 


College the same day, graduated the 


at Andover, entered 
same day in 1868, just one hundred 
years after the graduation of their great 
grandfather from the same college ; and 
from their high rank in their class both 
were assigned a part on graduation day, 
the records of the college showing no 
The 
wife of W. F. 
Thayer, of Concord, Lydia C., wife of 
George S. Hoyt, of Sandwich, Susan J. 
wife of Charles W. Woodward, of Con 


other such case of two brothers. 


daughters are Sarah C., 


cord, and Dolly F. Wentworth, who re- 
sides with her parents. 


He was nominated in July, 1886, as 


a candidate for governor of the State 
by the prohibition party, and is drawing 
many voters to the ranks by the moral 
and religious sentiment he inculcates in 
his lectures as he canvasses the State. 
He is a good speaker, of commanding 
feet 
three inches in height, and of unblem- 
ished character. 


personal appearance, being six 
He is a man of brains, 
pluck, and of great activity. He has 
by industry and sobriety (never having 
used tobacco or intoxicating drinks in 
any form) accumulated a plenty of this 
world’s goods, generously disposing of 
portions of it to his children and to 
benevolent objects, as they have from 
time to time favorably come to his no- 
tice. He possesses executive abilities 
of the highest order and excellent judg- 
ment. His opinions upon important 
matters both private and public are fre- 
quently sought for. Weighing, as he 
does, every question in his own even 
scales of justice, he usually arrives at a 
correct verdict. 

And last and best ci al be is a strong 


believer in the verities of the Bible, 





Col. Joseph 


having those truths early instilled into 
his youthful mind by the pious teach 
ings of a beloved father and mother, 
and is at present a constant attendant 
of Rev. Dr. 
adopted city. 


Crane’s church of his 


On the sacred teachings 


of the holy scriptures he, when a young 


man, founded his faith, and that 


faith he is perfectly willing to rest hi 


on 


While the outside world are being 
slowly enlightened as to the advantages 
to be secured by using “ ‘The Concord 
the Standard 


manufactured only 


Harness,” Harness of 


America, by the old 
and reliable firm of James R. 
Co., of Concord, New Hampshir 


people of our own State shoul 


Constant Reader. Of 


We try to have only the best stores 


course it 1s 
so. 
represented in our advertisements, and 
when E. W. Willard & Co. say they 


have the best line of garments in New 
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eternal future. If the Prohibition party 
is successful in the contest with its two 
opponents and elects Col. Wentworth 
New Hamp- 
shire, the citizens of the State will have 


for the next governor of 


2 governor in whom they will take pride. 
He 


whole duty. 


honor the office and do his 


1 
Wil 


appreciate the advantages of having in 


the most central location in the com- 


monwealth a firm which caters so di- 


rectly to the welfare and peace of mind 


of the travelling public as to furnish 


a harness that can be depended upon 


implicitly under any and all circum- 


stances. 


Hampshire, you would do well to call 


it their store and see if it is not just as 


they say. Read their advertisement in 


this number. 
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BOOK 


»W-TRAVELLERS: 


rd Fulle 


Mr. Fuller should have taken 
the pains to style his book a * story,” 
we surely have not the least idea. No 
one would be likely to mistake it for an 
epic, a drama, or a_ philosophical treat- 
ise. We do not understand Mr. Fuller’s 
object. Possibly he objects to the word 
“novel,” or “romance,” and 
“story” in preference as a milder or 
humbler term. It is 
enough, — the story, we mean. Dish- 
water couldn’t well be weaker. One 
needs a bottle of ammonia while reading 
it, to keep awake. It is a combination 
of Sue and Professor Ingraham (not the 
author of the “* Prince of the House of 
David,” but his son), much diluted. It 
has the insipidity of Ingraham and the 
tiresome narration of Sue. Is it, in- 
deed, a ees opinion, 
* Fellow-Travellers ”’ same 
relation to a story, which a ‘Turkey 
carpet bears to a picture. There are 
colors in the Turkey carpet of which a 
picture might be made. So are there 
words in Mr. Fuller’s beok, which, when 
disposed in certain orders and combi- 
nations, would make an excellent story ; 
but, as they now stand, they 


\ Story. iy Ed- 


Wry 


uses 


” .. ~ 
certamny mild 


story ” 


y make only 
a vague, wearisome, rambling 
tion, —a rhapsody, 
acter, painting, strong 
graphic description of 
should have written a‘ 
or “an uncommon ' 
have expressed something. 

We really did our best to read the 


composi 
without plot, char 
situations, or 
ny sort. He 
stranve story a 


story 


’ that would 


“story,” but the dulness on every page 
exacted a vast expenditure of nervous 
energy before we finished it. The 
characters are ordinary, commonplace 
people. We do not believe there are 
half as many inane, wearisome people 
in all Salem (the /oca/e of the story) as 
are in this book. Miss Mira Damon has 
the most flesh and blood ; but she evi- 
ently is not the author’s favorite, for he 
makes the hero, Winslow Carver, marry 
Grace Winthrop. There is a breath of 
the Puritans in the names; but the 


NOTICE. 


breath is very faint, and the maidens 
are no more Puritans than they are any 
thing else. 

The dialogue is uniformly tame and 
uninteresting. Very little is said to tor 
ward the movement of the 
The following is a very good illustration 
of Mr. Fuller’s style :—_ 

“*T wish people made less talk ove: 
us young people,’ the girl continued. 
‘They always fasten one to— to the 
wrong one.’ 

ss 6 ( Ih ! ’ 

“*T think he liked Grace Winthrop 
very much.’ Mrs. Elsmore pursed up 
her lips. She would feel bitterly toward 
Grace, in case Winslow never married 
Fanny. 

“*QOh, she is not at all the girl for 
him! She is too young, and not at all 
his style.’ ”’ 

Other portions remind us of the 
dialogue in a “ New-York Weekly” 
detective story. The following is a 
sample : — 

“* Whew,’ whistled Jonder. 
know Ike Damon?’ 

“*T didn’t say I knew him.’ 

“Wal, I do.’ 

“*]T ran across him in New York. 
He has lived there several years, you 
know.’ 

“* How do New York folks take to 
him ?’ 

“How do 
him?’ retorted 
grin.” 

Does this not read as if taken right 
out of the columns of “Steve’s Pard ; 
or, the One-handed Detective of Five 
Points ”’ ? 

And so we go on over three hundred, 
or, to be exact, three hundred and forty- 
one pages, until Mr. Fuller tells us that 
we are fellow-travellers no longer, with 
a seeming tone of regret that few will 
appreciate. ‘To us it was a most pleas- 
ing declaration; and if, we are ever 
again “fellow-travellers ’’ with Mr. Ful- 
ler, we trust that the skies will be fairer, 
and the summer woods more green 
than ever. F. M. C, 


* Story.” 


*So you 


Posett folks 
Murse with 


take to 
a sinister 
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COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE. 


BY JOHN N. McCLINTOCK. 


In the minds of Americans the name 
of Colonel Albert A. Pope is insepara- 
bly connected with the introduction and 
manufacture in this country of bicycles 
and tricycles. Outside of a large circle 
of personal friends, however, his career, 
already crowned with brilliant success, 
his manly attributes and his splendid 
character are unknown. He won his 
rank on the field of battle; he is one 
of the heroes of the Union army ; facts 
entitling him to honor and recogni- 
tion aside from his remarkable business 
prosperity. Energy, sagacity, executive 
ability and tenacity are among his per- 
sonal characteristics, contributing to his 
good fortune. Good sense, and not 
good luck, has been the cause of his 
victory in the strife for fame and riches. 

Albert A. Pope was born in Boston 
May 20, 1843. He sprang from good 
stock. His father, Charles Pope, of 
Boston, still vigorous at the age of sev- 
enty-two years, has been an active and 
stirring business man. His grandfather, 
Frederick Pope, Jr., of Dorchester, was 
one of the most enterprising merchants 
and builders of that town at the open- 
ing of this century, and had the sagacity 


to open a branch of his lumber business 
in eastern Maine. His great grand- 
father, Colonel Frederick Pope, was a 
prominent citizen of Stoughton, repre- 
sentative to the General Court, and a 
gallant officer in the Revolutionary 


army. ‘The father of this first American 


Colonel Pope of whom record appears 
was the greatly beloved Dr. Ralph Pope, 
one of Stoughton’s pioneers, son of 
Ralph Pope, husbandman, a well to do 
citizen of old Dorchester, whose father, 
John Pope, first appears in the records of 
that oldest plantation of the Massachu- 


setts Bay Colony in 1633. The John 
Pope, Senior, who is mentioned in the 
records from 1634 onward, and named as 
a selectman in 1637, and who was one of 
the signers of the covenant with Rev. 
Richard Mather in 1636, is presumed 
to have been the emigrant ancestor of 
the Pope family of Dorchester. The 
mothers of the line have been well con- 
nected, bringing in the qualities of wor- 
thy families, Neale, Stubbs, Cole, Clapp, 
Blake, Pierce, and others, Puritan or 
Pilgrim, of English descent. 

Albert A. Pope’s mother was a lady 
of rare discernment and quiet decision 
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of character, one of the best of moth- 
ers, a daughter of Captain James Bog- 
man of Boston, an enterprising ship- 
master and a commander in the 
U. S. Army during the War of 1812. 
Sons often owe much of their inner 
quality and merit to their mother ; 
certainly it was a great element in the 
make-up and progress of Colonel Pope’s 
career to be the child, and so long 
under the influence of that peculiarly 
clear headed, true hearted, Christian 
mother. 

In 1846 the family removed to Brook- 
line. In April, 1852, his father having 
failed in business, young Pope, then in his 
ninth year, applied to a farmer for work 
and obtained employment in riding a 
horse to plough. This he continued af- 
ternoons until] the summer vacation, 
when he devoted all his time to working 
on the farm ; and for the next three years, 
during about six months of the year after- 
noons, in the summer time late into the 
night. His vacations also were all 
spent in farm work. 

In the summer of 1856 he com- 
menced buying fruit and vegetables of 
the farmers and selling them to the 
neighbors, carrying them in baskets on 
his arm. The next year he was able to 
hire a horse and wagon for the whole 
season. Early in the morning he was 
on the road to Boston, arriving at Quincy 
market before light, where he made 
purchases of vegetables ; then he would 
drive home to deliver part of them on 
orders before going to school and the 
balance in the afternoon. This work 
he continued to do during that season 
and the next and during a part of the 
summer of 1858, going to school all 
the time and keeping up in his studies 
with the average of the boys of his own 
age in the school. He had a good 
memory, learned easily, was quick of 
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comprehension, and stood well in his 
classes. Asa boy he developed a re- 
markable business ability, and was ad- 
mired for his enterprise and pluck by 
his schoolmates, for whom he frequently 
found employment in gathering crops 
which he had purchased in the field or 
in the orchard. During these years of 
his early youth he had very little time 
to play, for he had not only the care of 
his own horse but the care of the horse 
and cow belonging to his father ; and 
besides he did all the chores around 
the place. 

In the late fall of 1858, when he was 
fifteen years of age, young Pope went 
to work for Mr. Harrington in Quincy 
market, and all winter long had to ride 
from Brookline to the market with him 
in an open wagon before daylight. To 
show the severity of this experience it 
is recorded that during the winter three 
mornings in succession the thermome- 
ter indicated twenty-two, twenty-three 
and twenty-four degrees below zero. 
Late in the winter he gave up his place 
in the market and was employed by the 
firm of Brooks & Mecuen, dealers in 
shoe findings, shoe machinery, leather, 
pegs, etc. Their store was on the cor- 
ner of Blackstone and Shoe and Leather 
Streets. He used to walk from Brook- 
line during the summer and walk home 
at night, five miles each way, to save 
eight cents car fare. He carried all 
that he had to eat during the day, and 
when he got home at night he was fre- 
quently so tired that he could hardly 
eat the frugal supper that was ready for 
him. His wages were four dollars a 
week, half of which he paid for his 
board ; from the balance he used to 
save money. His old account books, 
which he kept with great care, show 
that one month he spent fourteen cents 
and another month twenty-eight cents. 
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While in the employment of Brooks 
& Mecuen he had to do the work that 
porters do now; shovel the sidewalks, 
wash the windows about once a week 
winter and summer, lift heavy machin- 
ery, carry bags of pegs amounting to 
three bushels from the store to the cor- 
ner of Milk and Kilby Streets, and sev- 
eral times a week carry on his back 
bales of thread weighing one hundred 
pounds many blocks away. In those 
days he had to do work that no one 
now would think of imposing upon a 
full grown man. 

When the mutterings of the Rebellion 
were first heard in the land the young 
man was imbued with patriotic and mili- 
tary ardor, and devoted all his spare time 
to studying the tactics and army regula- 
tions. He joined the Zalimac Zouaves, 
was sergeant in a battery of artillery, a 
section of which he used to drill to be- 
come familiar with artillery practice, 
and was a captain in a company of 
Home Guards. In the meantime the 
firm which employed him moved up to 
107 Milk Street. He had a gun in the 
store, business then was very dull, the 
neighboring clerks frequently dropped 
in, and whenever he could he drilled 
them in the manual of arms. 

In the summer of 1862 President 
Lincoln called for three hundred thou- 
sand volunteers for three years or for 
the war ; and in response to the call the 
Thirty-fifth Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteers, took the field. One com- 
pany was from Newburyport, one from 
Chelsea, one from Haverhill, one from 
Weymouth, one from Roxbury, the bal- 
ance from eastern Massachusetts towns. 
The Roxbury company, K, illustrates 
the character of the regiment. One 
hundred and fifty volunteers offered 
their services. Of the one hundred 
and one who were accepted, eighty were 
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between twenty and thirty-five years of 
age, and about one half of the company 
were married men. All signed their 
names in a clear, legible hand writing. 
In this regiment of one thousand and 
thirteen men, Albert A. Pope, at the age 
of nineteen years, was commissioned 
second lieutenant, being the junior and 
joined his command at Camp Whipp.:, 
on Arlington Heights, in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington, early in Septem- 
ber. Before the close of the war it 
happened that in an important engage- 
ment the junior officer had command 
of the regiment. 

The history of this regiment, the 
Thirty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers, 
has been ably and carefully written by 
a committee of the survivors, and from 
it one can trace not only the perils and 
hardships of the organization as a whole, 
but of the individual soldiers and offi- 
cers. Of the original members one 
hundred and twenty-five were killed or 
died of wounds in the service ; sixty- 
four died of disease or accident in the 
service ; three hundred and thirty-seven 
were discharged for disability from dis- 
ease or wounds ; one hundred and ten 
were transferred to the Veteran Reserve 
Corps and other organizations; and 
only three hundred and thirty-two vet- 
erans were mustered out at expiration 
of service at the close of the war in 
1865. 

The regiment participated in the Bat- 
tle of South Mountain with but slight 
loss, but at Antietam it was terribly cut 
up, losing in the two days fight seventy- 
eight killed and one hundred and sev- 
enty-five wounded. Less than three 
hundred men reported for duty the fol- 
lowing morning, including five line offi- 
cers. These first battles made men of 
boys, soldiers of recruits ; the ensuing 
campaign made every soldier a veteran. 
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The regiment participated in the at- 
tack on Sulphur Springs and the battle 
of Fredericksburg in 1862; the siege 
of Vicksburg and Jackson, Mississippi, 
in 1863 ; the invasion of eastern Ten- 
nessee and defense of Knoxville ; the 
Wilderness campaign and the siege of 
Petersburg ; the charge into the crater 
of the Mine; the bombardment; and 
the pursuit of the remnant of Lee’s 
army towards Appomattox. The regi- 
ment was the first to enter Jackson, 
Mississippi, after seven days fighting, 
and captured more prisoners than they 
had men in their command. 

After the fall of Chattanooga and the 
deliverance of East Tennessee from the 
Confederates, Captain Pope was ordered 
home for a short time on recruiting ser- 
vice, his duty being to take detach- 
ments of recruits from Boston to the 
front. After about two months of this 
service Captain Pope was ordered to 
join his regiment, then fighting with the 
Army of the Potomac in the campaigns 
of Grant. He was directed to take 
about six hundred recruits on the 
steamer United States from Boston Har- 
bor to Alexandria on his way, a duty he 
performed without the loss of aman. On 
his arrival in Washington the city was 
threatened by the enemy and he was or- 
dered to headquarters to report for duty. 
The task of organizing a regiment of artil- 
lery men from the convalescent camp 
inside of thirty-six hours was assigned 
to him. Fifteen officers reported to him, 
and in less than twelve hours he had a 
regiment of eight hundred men organ- 
ized, armed, equipped, and ready to 
march. With this regiment he relieved 
the garrisons at Forts Slocum and Ste- 
vens and was assigned command of 
these important posts. When the im- 
mediate danger was over he was relieved 
and served a few days on court martial, 
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then joined his regiment before Peters- 
burg. At one time he was temporarily 
in command of Fort Hell, a most im- 
portant position on the line, where his 
men were under fire continuously and 
where the Federal and Confederate 
picket posts were only fifteen yards 
apart. It was a proud moment for Col- 
onel Pope when he rode into Peters- 
burg at the head of his regiment. 

After he had been in the regiment a 
little over two years he was the only orig- 
inal officer in the line left with it ; and at 
one time there was no line officer serv- 
ing with the regimemt who was even a 
commissioned officer when he was a 
captain. 

Colonel Pope was commissioned first 
lieutenant of Company K March 23, 
1863. He was commissioned captain 
of Company I November 15, 1863. He 
was comunissioned brevet major and 
lieutenant colonel March 13, 1865, for 
meritorious conduct before Petersburg. 
He was mustered out with the regiment 
June 9, 1865. He served continuously 
in the field save for the short time in 
the summer of 1864 when he was de- 
tailed on recruiting service, and returned 
to civil life a veteran at the age of twen- 
ty-two years. His clerkship before the 
war had been his preparatory school ; 
his army life was his college course ; he 
was graduated with high honors. 

During his three years service he im- 
proved all his leisure moments by study. 
The science of war received his atten- 
tion first ; art, physical science and liter- 
ature came next. 

At the close of the war he returned 
home and applied for employment with 
the old firm. They had signed a pa- 
per in common with other merchants 
that the clerks who went to the war and 
who lived to come home should have 
as good a place provided for them as if 
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they had not gone. They offered him 
seven dollars a week to go to work for 
them, which, inasmuch as he had led a 
regiment in battle and commanded a 
regiment of artillery, seemed to be 
rather a come down. He finally went 
back at the solicitation of one of the 
firm, and stayed there a few weeks. 
When he left the firm were liberal 
enough to pay him ten dollars a week. 
Having left the old firm he went into 
business for himself with a capital of 
nine hundred he had 


dollars which 


saved and the first year, 


standing 


notwith- 
his old employers said he 
would not earn his salt, he made nine 
thousand six hundred dollars. Every 
year since then his business has been 
It was but a 
very few years before he did a very 
much larger business and made a great 
deal more money than the firm of his 
old employers. 


constantly increasing. 


The watchword of his 
regiment, “promptly,” became a_busi- 
ness motto with him. 

Soon after entering business for him- 
self he began to take on extra personal 
expenses in helping his father’s family. 
He assumed the care and expense of 
his brothers and sisters, one after an- 
other, educating his two sisters for the 
medical profession, later on his brother 
for the ministry, and within a very short 
time assuming the entire expense of the 
household, which consisted of his fa- 
ther and mother, three sisters and two 
brothers, and his older brother’s two 
children, who fell to his care at his 
brother’s death. His business grew 
and prospered each year until the Bos- 
ton fire, when, like many others, his 
losses were large, 





more than sixty 
thousand dollars,—yet this did not in- 
terfere or cripple him in his business, 
for he paid everything he owed to every- 
body within two weeks after the Boston 
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fire. A dozen years of successful com- 
petition in the commercial world gave 
him the experience needed to inaugurate 
and conduct a great business enterprise 
in the manufacture and sale of bicycles, 
an undertaking which required great 
foresight, good judgment, the executive 
ability of a commanding general, the 
courage and 
and financial 


skill of an engineer, the 
pluck of a brave soldier, 
genius. These qualities were happily 
combined in Colonel Pope ; he seized 
the command ; the public recognized 
the justice of his claim to lead, and 
have never asked for his removal from 
power. 

In 1863 Picrre Lallement, a work- 
man from a velocipede factory in Paris, 
conceived the idea of applying cranks 
to the forward wheel for propulsion, 
made one on this principle and rode it 
in the streets of New Haven to the as- 
tonishment of the public, and took out 
a patent in November, 1866, in con- 
nection with 


an enterprising na- 
tive of New England. In 1868 the 


manufacture of velocipedes was com- 
menced in a small way in this country. 
The following year there was a craze on 
the subject, rinks and riding schools 
springing up in every city and large 
town while the fever lasted. The 
spring and summer of 1870 demonstra- 
ted in every quarter that the machines 
were not adapted for use on the high- 
ways and therefore practically useless 
except as toys atrinks. The velocipede 
for men was completely abandoned in 
this country as a total failure, but the 
English mechanics would not give up the 
idea and worked away at it until they 
developed the modern bicycle, using to 
advantage the inventions of American 
mechanics. ‘The most important 
changes introduced were the round rub- 
ber tire, the suspension wheel with its 
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wire spokes and steel rims, the tubular 
frame work, the enlargement of the 
forward wheel, the decreasing in size of 
the rear wheel, the leg guard, the bi- 
furcated fork over the 
besides other improvements of less 
importance. The first bicycles pub- 
licly exhibited in this country were 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

After twelve years of business at the 
head of the shoe-finding house, Col- 
onel Pope retired from. that to take 
charge of the bicycle business, which 
he had just commenced under the name 
of The Pope Manufacturing Co., which 
belonged to him and which he had or- 
ganized into a company some time be- 
fore for the purpose of conducting the 
air pistol business. 

In the summer of 1877 Mr. John Har- 
rington, an English gentleman, was a 
guest at his house, spending several 
months with him, and he was so 
enthusiastic over the bicycle that in or- 
der to show what it was and its practica- 
bility he had one made. On that Colonel 
Pope learned to ride, and having learned 
he began to think, as did his English 
friend, that the bicycle was worthy of the 
attention of the American public. Mr. 
Harrington went home in September and 
Colonel Pope told him to send over a few 
bicycles, but he delayed sending them 
and later in the season Colonel Pope 
ordered eight bicycles through his Eng- 
lish correspondent in Manchester. They 
arrived here about the first of January. 
After he had received and examined 
them he made up his mind that there 
would be enough in the business to 
warrant a proper outlay of capital, and 
decided to go into it. 

Believing that if there was much to 
do in bicycling we should have to man- 
ufacture in this country, early in the 
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year 1878 he interested the Weed Sew- 
ing Machine Company in the manufac- 
ture. After getting them started on the 
way he went over to Europe to study 
up the manufacture and to see what 
hold it had upon the English people, 
and also to determine whether he should 
be justified in making the large outlay 
that would be necessary in order to 
make it a successful business. He re- 
turned in the summer well satisfied and 
fully convinced in his own mind that in 
process of time the bicycle interest in 
this country would equal that in Eng- 
land. The first lot of fifty was made 
and sold in the summer and fall of 1878. 
Suddenly there arose a small army of 
owners of patents demanding royalties, 
for more than a thousand inventions for 
the improvement and perfection of the 
velocipede had been patented. Emi- 
nent counsel was employed and all 
claims were carefully investigated. 
Eventually more than forty patentees 
had to be conciliated, and royalties 
ranging from $1 to $10 each had to be 
paid. 

Colonel Pope’s policy from the first 
was to secure the control of the most 
important inventions, for he foresaw the 
future of the bicycle business and real- 
ized the necessity of being in command. 
He was obliged to invest large amounts 
of money in patents. 

It was a great and hazardous under- 
taking to embark capital in the bicycle 
business when the public was so preju- 
diced against them, remembering the 
total failure of the velocipede craze of 
earlier days. With one hand he had to 
create a demand and with the other cre- 
ate the supply; with no material at 
hand suitable for the work, with no me- 
chanics familiar with bicycle construc- 
tion,—all having to be educated and 


trained tu the business. ‘There was no 




















rolling mill in the country that would 
at first undertake to roll the steel rims, 
and it was only by giving a large order 
far in excess of the demand that at last 
a rolling mill would consent to under- 
take to roll the felloes. He had the 
same difficulty with back bones, forks, 
rubber tires, and almost everything else 
that entered into the construction of the 
bicycle. 

At last, having overcome all difficul- 
ties, he put on the market a bicycle en- 
tirely the product of American industry, 
which modestly he considers equal if 
not superior to the best that has ever 
been made. With its introduction 
arose several legal points ; even its right 
to be used on highways had to be es- 
tablished. All these points have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

Since its organization Colonel Pope 
has been at the head of the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Company, which under his 
management har become one of the 
most flourishing and best organized of 
corporations for the production and dis- 
tribution of fine machinery. It has a 
large factory at Hartford, stores and 
shops in Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago, and some four hundred agencies 
in the large cities and towns, and it 
controls nearly one hundred patents. 
The manufacture of tricycles it has 
more recently converted into a great 
industry. 

This sketch, however, is a personal 
account of the founder of the business 
rather than of the business itself. A 
gentleman of fine executive and finan- 
cial ability, Colonel Pope’s attention 
has not been confined to the manufac- 
turing of bicycles and tricycles alone, 
for he is largely interested in other bus- 
iness enterprises of magnitude, and is 
President and Director in several cor- 
porations. He is a member of several 
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social clubs, and’ all organizations en- 
couraging athletic sports have his good 
will if not membership. 

For two years after returning from 
the war he made his home in Brook- 
line ; since then in Newton until very 
lately he has taken up his residence on 
Commonwealth Avenue, in the city of 
Boston, to be nearer his place of busi- 
ness. A view of his house in Newton, 
his home for many years, accompanies 
this article. His Boston residence is a 
model for convenience and elegant ap- 
pointments. Here is displayed the fine 
artistic taste of its owner. The walls 
of the spacious rooms are hung with 
paintings of great merit—the produc- 
tion of home and foreign talent. 

In politics Colonel Pope is an In- 
dependent, one of the original mem- 
bers of that growing party, and has 
always favored civil service reform. 
He has never had time to accept office 
from his fellow citizens, except a minor 
town office in Newton, and has shunned 
publicity except in the way of business. 

In his domestic relations Colonel 
Pope has always been a kind and con- 
siderate son to his parents, a good 
brother, a father to his orphaned nephew 
and niece, a devoted husband, and a ten- 
der parent to his own children. To his 
own family he has been more than gener- 
ous,—he has been lavish. He 1s very 
hospitable and enjoys company at his 
home. He has a large, kind heart, is 
modest, liberal towards charitable ob- 
jects, good natured, fond of a joke, full of 
fun in his hours of relaxation, unselfish, 
generous, not quarrelsome, true to his 
friends, kind to his employees, although 
a strict disciplinarian, and a good off- 
hand, after-dinner speaker. He is far- 
seeing in business, patient of results, 
with remarkable business and executive 
ability. 
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He cherishes the most tender mem- 
ories of his mother, who died in 1885. 
To him she was the noblest and truest 
woman who ever lived. She was 
a woman of large intelligence, 
reading on all subjects that her chil- 
dren were interested in, always progres- 
sive, and ready to discuss any subject 
of interest to them. She taught habits 


“The Story of a Timid Brave”’ is a 
very exciting and thrilling one. The 
scene is laid at the far West, on the very 
frontier of civilization, and is a very vivid 
and graphic description of life among 
the Indians and cowboys and first set- 
tlers. It brings out in glaring light the 





of economy and taught him to be ord- 
erly and methodical. To her he attrib- 
utes his success in life. 

He was married September 20, 1871, 
to Abbie Linder, of Newton, whose fa- 
ther, George Linder, was one of the 
well known merchants of Boston. Four 
children, three boys and one girl, bless 
their home. 


wrongs and iniquities practiced upon 
the Indians at some of the Agencies of 
the Government. It sheds not a little 
light on the Indian question, and the 
origin and cause of some of our Indian 
wars. It is a story of thrilling inter- 
est. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOLMASTER OF BOSTON. 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


WHEN Agassiz requested to go down 
the ages with no other name than 
“Teacher,” he not only appropriately 
crowned his own life-work, but stamped 
the vocation of teaching with a royalty 
which can never be gainsaid. By this 
act he dignified with lasting honor all 
those to whom the name “Teacher,” 
in its truest meaning, can be applied. 

In this work of teaching, one man 
stands out in the history of New England 
who should be better known to the 
present generation. He was a bene- 
factor in the colonial days when educa- 
tion was striving to keep her lamp 
burning in the midst of the necessary 
practical work which engaged the 
attention of most of the people of that 
time. His name was Ezekiel Cheever. 
When a young man of twenty-three 
years, he came from London — where 
he was born January 25, 1614—to 
Boston, seven years after its settlement. 
The following spring he went to New 
Haven, where he soon married, and 
became actively engaged in founding 
the colony there. Among the men 
who went there the same year was a 
Mr. Wigglesworth, whose son, in later 
years, as the Reverend Michael Wiggles- 
worth, gave an account of Mr. Cheever’s 
success in the work of teaching, which 
he began soon after reaching the place. 
“T was sent to school to Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever, who at that time taught school 
in his own house, and under him in 
a year or two I profited so much through 
y* blessing of God, that I began to 
make Latin & to get forward apace.” 

Mr. Cheever received as a salary 
for two or three years twenty pounds ; 





and in 1643, while receiving this salary, 
his name is sixth in the list of planters 
and their estates, his estate being valued 
only at twenty pounds. In the year 
following, his salary was raised to thirty 
pounds a year. This probably was an 
actual necessity, for his family now 
consisted, besides himself and wife, of 
a son Samuel, five years old, and a 
daughter Mary of four years. Ezekiel, 
born two years before, had died. This 
son, Samuel, it may be said in passing, 
was graduated at Harvard College in 
1659, and was settled as a clergyman 
at Marblehead, Massachusetts, where he 
died at the age of eighty-five, having 
been universally esteemed during his 
long life. 

Besides being the teacher of the 
new colony, Mr. Cheever entered into 
other parts of its work. He was one of 
the twelve men chosen as “ fitt for the 
foundacon worke of the church.” He 
was also chosen a member of the Court 
for the plantation, at its first session, 
and in 1646 he was one-of the depu- 
ties to the General Court. It is sup- 
posed that during this time he wrote 
his valuable little book called The Acci- 
dence. It passed through seventeen 
editions before the Revolution. A copy 
of the eighteenth edition, printed in 
Boston in 1785, is now in the Boston 
Atheneum. It is a quaint little book 
of seventy-two pages, with one cover 
gone, and is surely an object of interest 
to all loving students of Latin. Acopy 
of the tenth edition is found in Har- 
vard College, while it has been said 
that a copy of the seventh is in a pri- 
vate library in Hartford, Connecticut. 
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The last edition was published in Boston 
in 1838. In a prospectus, containing 
commendations of the work from many 
eminent men of learning, the Honor- 
able Josiah Quincy, LL.D., president of 
Harvard College, said of it: “ A work 
which was used for more than a century 
in the schools of New England, as the 
first elementary book for learners of the 
Latin language ; which held its place 
in some of the most eminent of those 
schools, nearly, if not quite, to the end 
of the last century ; which has passed 
through at least twenty editions in this 
country ; which was the subject of the 
successive labor and improvement of a 
man who spent seventy years in the 
business of instruction, and whose fame 
is second to that of no schoolmaster 
New England has ever produced, re- 
quires no additional testimony to its 
worth or its merits.” A copy of this 
edition is now in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Dr. 
David W. Cheever, of Boston, a de- 
scendant of the schoolmaster, also has 
one in his possession. 

There is another old book in the 
Boston Athenzeum, published in 1757, 
containing three short essays under the 
title of Scripture Prophecies Explained. 
The first one is “ On the Restitution of 
All Things”; the second is “On St. 
John’s First Resurrection”; and the 
third, “On the Personal Coming of 
Jesus Christ, as Commencing at the 
Beginning of the Millenium described 
in the Apocalypse.” These were written 
by Mr. Cheever, but at what time of 
his life there seems to be some doubt. 
They indicate his religious zeal, which 
at this time in New Haven was put 
forth for the good of the church. 
Although he was never ordained to the 
ministry, yet he occasionally preached. 
In 1649, however, he dissented from 
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the judgment of the church and elders 
in regard to some cases of discipline, 
and for some comments on their action, 
which seemed to them severe, they 
brought charges against him. Two of 
the principal ones were: “1. His un- 
seemly gestures and carriage before the 
church, in the mixed assembly ;” and 
“2, That when the church did agree to 
two charges (namely, of assumption and 
partiality), he did not give his vote 
either to the affirmative or the negatlve.”’ 

As showing some of the phases of a 
common humanity, the reading of the 
trial is interesting. Mr. Cheever, who 
was then thirty-five years old, was de- 
sired to answer these charges of un- 
seemly gestures, which his accusers had 
brought down to a rather small point, 
such as holding down his head into the 
seat, “then laughing or smiling,” and 
also “ wrapping his handkerchief about 
his face, and then pulling it off again ;” 
and still another, “ that his carriage was 
offensively uncomely,” three affirming 
“that he rather carried it as one acting 
a play, than as one in the presence of 
God in an ordinance.” 

In his answer to these, Mr. Cheever 
explained his actions as arising from 
violent headaches, which, coming upon 
him usually “on the Lord’s day in the 
evening, and after church meeting,” 
were mitigated by winding his handker- 
chief around his head ‘as a fillet.’ As 
to his smiling or laughing, he knew not 
whether there was any more than a nat- 
ural, ordinary cheerfulness of counte- 
nance seeming to smile, which whether 
it be sinful or avoidable by him, he 
knew not ;” but he wished to humble 
himself for the “least appearance 
of evil, and occasion of offence, and 
to watch against it.” As to his work- 
ing with the church, he said: “I 
must act with the church, and (which 





























is uncomfortable) I must either act 
with their light, or may expect to suffer, 
as I have done, and do at this day, for 
conscience’ sake ; but I had rather suf- 
fer anything from men than make a 
shipwreck of a good conscience or go 
against my present light, though erro- 
neous, when discovered.” 

He then went on to say that, while 
he did not wholly free himself from 
blame as to his carriage, and as to his 
“want of wisdom and coolness in or- 
dering and uttering his speeches,” yet 
he could not be convinced as yet that 
he had been guilty of “ Miriam’s sin,” 
or deserved the censure which the 
church had inflicted upon him ; and he 
could not look upon it “as dispensed 
according to the rules of Christ.” 
Then he closed his address with the 
following words, which will give some 
idea of his Christian spirit: “Yet I 
wait upon God for the discovery of 
truth in His own time, either to myself 
or church, that what is amiss may be 
repented of and reformed; that His 
blessing and presence may be among 
them and upon His holy ordinances 
rightly dispensed, to His glory and 
their present and everlasting comfort, 
which I heartily pray for, and am so 
bound, having received much good 
and comfort in that fellowship, though 
I am now deprived of it.” 

At about this time of his trial with 
the church he was afflicted by the death 
of his wife. Three more children had 
been born to them — Elizabeth, Sarah, 
and Hannah. Soon after this, in 1650, 
— and, it has been said, on account of 
his troubles, — he removed to Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, to become master of the 
grammar school there. His services as 
teacher in New Haven must have been 
valued, if one can judge by the amount 
of salary received, for, in the case of the 
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teacher who followed him, the people 
were not willing “to pay as large a sal- 
ary as they had done to Mr. Cheever,” 
and so they gave him ten pounds a 
year. 

After Mr. Cheever had been in 
Ipswich two years, Robert Payne, a 
philanthropic man, gave to the town 
a dwelling-house with two acres of land 
for the schoolmaster; he also gave a 
new schoolhouse for the school, of 
which this man was the appreciated 
teacher; for many neighboring towns 
sent scholars to him, and it was said 
that those who received “the Cheeve- 
rian education” were better fitted for 
college than any others. 

In November of this same year he 
married Ellen Lathrop, sister of Captain 
Thomas Lathrop, of Beverly, who two 
years before had brought her from Eng- 
land to America with him, with the 
promise that he would be a father to 
her. While living in Ipswich they had 
four children, Abigail, Ezekiel, Nathan- 
iel, and Thomas; two more, William 
and Susanna, were born later, in 
Charlestown. Their son Ezekiel must 
have lived to a good old age, at least 
seventy-seven years, for as late as 1731 
his name appears in the annals of the 
village parish of Salem, where he be- 
came heir to Captain Lathrop’s real 
estate ; while theirson Thomas, born in 
1658, was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1677, was settled as a minister 
at Malden, Massachusetts, and later at 
Rumney Marsh (Chelsea), Massachu- 
setts, where he died at a good old 
age. 

After having thus lived in Ipswich 
eleven years, Mr. Cheever removed, in 
1661, to Charlestown, Massachusetts, to 
become master of the school there at 
a salary of thirty pounds a year. The 
smallness of this salary astonishes and 
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suggests much to the modern reader ; 
but when he is informed that the 
worthy teacher was obliged during his 
teaching there to petition the selectmen 
that his “‘yeerly salarie be paid to him, 
as the counstables were much behind 
wth him,” the whole matter becomes 
pathetic. Mr. Cheever also asked that 
the schoolhouse, which was much out 
of order, be repaired. And in 1669 he 
is again before them asking for a “ peece 
of ground or house plott whereon to 
build an house for his familie,’ which 
petition he left for the townsmen to 
consider. They afterward voted that 
the selectmen should carry out the 
request, but as Mr. Cheever removed 
in the following year to Boston, it is 
probable that his successor had the 
benefit of it. 

When Mr. Cheever entered upon his 
work as head master of the Boston 
Latin School, in 1670, he was fifty-seven 
years old; and he remained master 
of this school until his death, thirty- 
seven years later. The schoolhouse 
was, at this time, in School Street (it 
was not so named by the town, however, 
until 1708) just behind King’s Chapel, 
on a part of the burying-ground. It has 
been said that the building was of two 
stories to accommodate the teacher and 
his family. This seems probable when 
we read that Mr. Cheever was to have 
a salary of sixty pounds a year, and 
the “possession and use of y* schoole 
house.” But if he lived in the building 
at all, it was not very long, for he is 
later living in a house by himself; and 
in 1701 the selectmen voted that two 
men should provide a house for him 
while his house was being built. The 
agreement which the selectmen made 
with Captain John Barnet with reference 
to this house is given in such curious 
detail in the old records, and suggests 


so much, that it is well worth reading. 
It is as follows : — 


‘‘That the said Barnet shall erect a 
House on the Land where Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever Lately dwelt, of forty foot Long 
Twenty foot wide and Twenty foot stud 
with four foot Rise in the Roof, to make a 
cellar floor under one half of Sd house and 
to build a Kitchen of Sixteen foot in 
Length and twelve foot in breadth with a 
Chamber therein, and to Lay the floors 
flush through out the maine house and to 
make three paire of Stayers in ye main 
house and one paire in the Kitchen and to 
Inclose s4 house and to do and complete 
all carpenters worke and to find all timber 
boards clapboards nayles glass and Glaz- 
iers worke and Iron worke and to make 
one Cellar door and to finde one Lock 
for the Outer door of said House, and also 
to make the Casements for Sd house, and 
perform Sd worke and to finish S¢ building 
by the first day of August next. In con- 
sideration whereof the Selectmen do agree 
that the Sd Capt. Barnet shall have the Old 
Timber boards Iron worke and glass of 
the Old house now Standing on Sd Land 
and to pay unto him the Sum of one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds money, that is to 
say forty pounds down in hand and the 
rest as the worke goes on.” 


Then follows the agreement for the 
“masons’ worke” in all its details. 
Later on, in March, 1702, there is some 
discussion as to how far back from the 
street the house should be placed. But 
in June of that year the house is up, 
for the worthy dignities order that 
“Capt. John Barnard do provide a 
Raysing Dinner for the Raysing the 
Schoolmasters House at the Charge 
of the town not exceeding the Sum of 
Three pounds.” This was done, for 
later they order the “noat for three 
pounds, expended by him for a dinner 
at Raysing the Schoolmasters House,” 
be paid him. 

After Mr. Cheever’s house had re- 
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ceived all this painstaking attention 
of the town, it was voted that the 
selectmen should see that a new school- 
house be built for him in the place of 
the old one; this to be done with the 
advice of Mr. Cheever. The particulars 
of this work are given in as much 
detail, and are interesting to show the 
style of schoolhouse at that day. They 
are as follows, in the ‘‘Selectmen’s 
Minutes, under July 24, 1704": — 

‘* Agreed wth Mr John Barnerd as fol- 
loweth, he to build a new School House 
of forty foot Long Twenty five foot wide 
and Eleven foot Stud, with eight windows 
below and five in the Roofe, with wooden 
Casements to the eight Windows, to Lay 
the lower floor with Sleepers & double 
boards So far as needful, and the Chamber 
floor with Single boards, to board below 
the plate inside & inside and out, to Clap- 
board the Outside and Shingle the Roof, 
to make a place to hang the Bell in, to 
make a paire of Staires up to the Chamber, 
and from thence a Ladder to the bell, to 
make one door next the Street, and a 
petition Cross the house below, and to 
make three rows of benches for the boyes 
on each Side of the room, to find all Tim- 
ber, boards, Clapboards shingles nayles 
hinges. In consideration whereof the sd 
Mr John Barnerd is to be paid One hun- 
dred pounds, and to have the Timber, 
Boards, and Iron worke of the Old School 
House.” 

Some interesting reminiscences are 
given, by some of his pupils, of these 
school-days in Boston. The Reverend 
John Barnard, of Marblehead, who was 
born in Boston in 1681, speaks of his 
early days at the Latin School, in 
his Autobiography, which is now in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Among other things he says: “I 
remember once, in making a piece of 
Latin, my master found fault with the 
syntax of one word, which was not 
used by me heedlessly, but designedly, 
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and therefore I told him there was a 
plain grammar rule for it. He angrily 
replied, there was no such rule. I took 
the grammar and showed the rule to 
him. Then he smilingly said, ‘Thou 
art a brave boy; I had forgot it.’ And 
no wonder: for he was then above 
eighty years old.” President Stiles of 
Yale College, in his Diary, says that he 
had seen a man who said that he “ well 
knew a famous grammar-school master, 
Mr. E. Cheever, of Boston, author of 
The Accidence ; that he wore a long 
white beard, terminating in a point; 
that when he stroked his beard to the 
point, it was a sign for the boys to 
stand clear.” 

Judge Sewall, in his Diary, often ‘re- 
fers to him. He speaks of a visit from 
him, at one time, when Mr. Cheever 
told him that he had entered his eighty- 
eighth year, and was the oldest man in 
town ; and another time, when he says : 
“Master Chiever, his coming to me 
last Saturday January 31, on purpose 
to tell me he blessed God that I had 
stood up for the Truth, is more comfort 
to me than Mr. Borland’s unhandsome- 
ness is discomfort.” He also speaks 
of him as being a bearer several times 
at funerals, where, at one, with others, 
he received a scarf and ring which were 
“ given at the House after coming from 
the Grave.” A peculiarity of the 
venerable schoolmaster is seen where 
Judge Sewall says: “Mr. Wadsworth 
appears at Lecture in his Perriwigg. 
Mr. Chiever is grieved at it.” In 1708, 
the judge gives in this Diary some 
touching particulars as to the sickness 
and death of Mr. Cheever. They are 
valuable not only for themselves, but as 
preserving in a literary form the close 
friendship which existed between these 
two strong men of that day. Hence 
they are given here : — 
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** Aug. 12, 1708. — Mr. Chiever is abroad 
and hears Mr. Cotton Mather preach. This 
is the last of his going abroad. Was taken 
very sick, like to die with a Flux. Aug. 
13. — I go to see him, went in with his son 
Thomas and Mr. Lewis. His Son spake 
to him and he knew him not; I spake to 
him and he bid me speak again; then he 
said, Now I know you, and speaking cheer- 
ily mentioned my name. I ask’d his Bless- 
ing for me and my family; He said I was 
Bless’d, and it could not be Reversed. 
Yet at my going away He pray’d for a 
Blessing for me. 

**Aug. 19. —I visited Mr. Chiever again, 
just before Lecture; Thank’d him for his 
kindness to me and mine; desired his 
prayers for me, my family, Boston, Salem, 
the Province. He rec’d me with abun- 
dagce of Affection, taking me by the hand 
several times. He said, The Afflictions of 
God’s people, God by them did as a Gold- 
smith, knock, knock, knock ; knock, knock, 
knock, to finish the plate; It was to perfect 
them not to punish them. I went and told 
Mr. Pemberton (the Pastor of Old South) 
who preached. 

**Aug. 20.—I visited Mr. Chiever who 
was now grown much weaker, and his 
speech very low. He call’d Daughter! 
When his daughter Russel came, He ask’d 
if the family were composed; They apre- 
hended He was uneasy because there had 
not been Prayer that morn; and solicited 
me to Pray; I was loth and advised them 
to send for Mr. Williams, as most natural, 
homogeneous ; They declin’d it, and I went 
to Prayer. After, I told him, The last 
enemy was Death, and God hath made that 
a friend too; He put his hand out of the 

Bed, and held it up, to signify his Assent. 
Observing he suck’d a piece of an Orange, 
put it orderly into his mouth and chew’d it, 
and then took out the core. After dinner 
I carried a few of the best Figs I could get 
and a dish Marmalet. I spake not to him 


now. 

‘Aug. 21.— Mr. Edward Oakes tells me 
Mr. Chiever died this last night.” 

Then in a note he tells the chief facts 
in his life, which he closes with, — 


The First Schoolmastcr of Boston. 


‘*So that he has Laboured in that calling 
(teaching) skilfully, diligently, constantly, 
Religiously, Seventy years. A rare In- 
stance of Piety, Health, Strength, Service- 
ableness. The Wellfare of the Province 
was much upon his spirit. He abominated 
Perriwiggs.” 


‘‘Aug. 23, 1708. — Mr. Chiever was 
buried from the Schoolhouse. The Gov’r, 
Councillors, Ministers, Justices, Gentlemen 
there. Mr. Williams made a handsome 
Latin Oration in his Honour. Elder 
Bridgham, Copp, Jackson, Dyer, Griggs, 
Hubbard, &c., Bearers. After the Funeral, 
Elder Bridgham, Mr. Jackson, Hubbard, 
Dyer, Tim. Wadsworth, Edw. Procter, 
Griggs, and two more came to me and 
earnestly solicited me to speak to a place 
of Scripture, at the private Quarter Meet- 
ing in the room of Mr. Chiever.” 

Cotton Mather, who had been a 
pupil of his, preached a funeral sermon 
in honor of his loved teacher. It was 
printed in Boston in 1708, and later in 
1774. A copy of it in the Athenzum is 
well worth a perusal. Some of Mr. 
Cheever’s Latin poems are attached to 
it. Cotton Mather precedes his sermon 
by An Historical Introduction, in which, 
after referring to his great privilege, he 
gives the main facts in the long life of 
the schoolmaster of nearly ninety-four 
years. In closing it, he says: “ After 
he had been a Skilful, Painful, Faithful 
Schoolmaster for Seventy years; and 
had the Singular Favours of Heaven 
that tho’ he had Usefully spent his Life 
among children, yet he was not become 
Twice a child but held his Abilities, 
with his usefulness, in an unusual Degree 
to the very last.” Then follows the 
sermon, remarkable in its way as a 
eulogy. But the Essay in Rhyme in 
Memory of his “Venerable Master,” 
which follows the sermon, is even more 
characteristic and remarkable. In it 
are some couplets which are unique and 
interesting. 
































The First Schoolmaster of Boston. 


“Do but name Cheever, and the Echo straight 
Upon that name, Good Latin will Repeat. 


“ And in our School, a Miracle is wrought: 
For the Dead Languages to Life are brought. 


“Who serv'd the School, the Church did not forget, 
But Thought and Prayed & often wept for it. 


“ How oft we saw him tread the Milky Way 
Which to the Glorious Throne of Mercy lay! 


** Come from the Mount he shone with ancient Grace, 
Awful the Splendor of his Aged Face. 


“He Liv'’d and to vast age no Illness knew, 
Till Times Scythe waiting for him Rusty grew. 


“* He Liv'd and Wrought ; His Labours were Immense, 
But ne’r Declined to Praeter-perfect Tense.” 

He closes this eulogy with an epitaph 
in Latin. 

Mr. Cheever’s will, found in the Suf- 
folk probate office, was offered by his 
son Thomas and his daughter Susanna, 
August 26, 1708, a few days after his 
death. He wrote it two years previous, 
when he was ninety-one years old, a 
short time before his “ dear wife,”” whom 
he mentions, died. In it his estate is 
appraised at £837:19:6. One handles 
reverently this old piece of yellow paper, 
perhaps ten by twelve inches in size, 
with red lines, on which is written in a 
clear handwriting the last will of this 
dear old man. He characteristically 
begins it thus :— 


‘*In nomine Domini Amen, I Ezekiel 
Cheever of the Towne of Boston in the 
County of Suffolk in New England, School- 
master, living through great mercy in good 
health and understanding wonderfull in my 
age, do make and ordain this as my last 
Will & Testament as Followeth: I give up 
my soule to God my Father in Jesus Christ, 
my body to the earth to be buried in a 
decent manner according to my desires in 
hope of a Blessed part in ye first resurrec- 
tion & glorious kingdom of Christ on earth 
a thousand years.” 


He then gives all his household 
goods “ & of my plate ye two-ear’d Cup, 
my least tankard porringer a spoon,” 
to his wife ; “all my books saving what 
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Ezekiel may need & what godly books 
my wife may desire,” to his son Thomas ; 
#10 to Mary Phillips; £20 to his 
grandchild, Ezekiel Russel; and £5 
to the poor. The remainder of the 
estate he leaves to his wife and six 
children, Samuel, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Ezekiel, Thomas, and Susanna. 

One handles still more reverently a 
little brown, stiff-covered book, kept in 
the safe in the Atheneum, of about 
one hundred and twenty pages, yellow 
with age, on the first of which is the 
year “1631,” and on the second, 
“Ezekiel Cheever, his booke,” both ir 
his own handwriting. Then come 
nearly fifty pages of finely-written Latin 
poems, composed and written by him- 
self, probably in London; then, there 
are scattered over some of the remain- 
ing pages a few short-hand notes which 
have been deciphered as texts of Scrip- 
ture. On the last page of this quaint little 
treasure—only three by four inches 
large—are written in English some 
verses, one of which can be clearly 
read as, ‘Oh, first seek the kingdom 
of God and his Righteousness, and 
all things else shall be added unto 
you.” 7 

Another ms. of Mr. Cheever’s is in 
the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It is a book six 
by eight inches in size, of about four 
hundred pages, all well filled with Latin 
dissertations, with occasionally a mathe- 
matical figure drawn. One turns over 
the old leaves with affectionate interest, 
even if the matter written upon them 
is beyond his comprehension. It cer- 
tainly is a pleasure to read on one of 
them the date May 18, 1664. 

Verily, New England should treasure 
the memory of Ezekiel Cheever, the 
man who called himself ‘“ Schoolmas- 
ter.” for she owes much to him. 
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A LOCK OF HAIR. 


[From “ The Transcript.”] 


It lies before me. 


A bright tress of hair 


That once, lang syne, thy young, proud head didst bear 


To its adornment. 


Yet I have no need 


Of relic fond or token, e’er to lead 


My memory back to thee. 


Thou wast and art 


The dearest, aye, and nearest to my heart; 

And though from Death I rescued only this 

Of thee, for loving look and reverent kiss, 

Yet impotent is he to touch or rive 

Our souls’ sure bond, whose viewless, mystic gyve 
From the unseen doth hold thee close to me 

In presence sweet with gentle ministry. 


Oh, precious souvenir / 


With tenderest care 


I treasure this soft, shining lock of hair. 


D. A. KELLOGG. 


THE OLD TAVERNS AND STAGE-COACHES OF GROTON. 


By THE Hon. SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, M.D. 


Ir has been said that there is nothing 
contrived by man which has produced 
so much happiness as a good tavern. 
Without granting or denying the state- 
ment, all will agree that many good 
times have been passed around the 
cheerful hearth of the old-fashioned 
inn. 

The earliest tavern in Groton, of 
which there is any record or tradition, 
was kept by Samuel Bowers, jun., in the 
house lately and for a long time occu- 
pied by the Champney family. Mr. 
Bowers was born in Groton, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1711; and, according to his 
tombstone, died on “the Sixteenth 
Day of December Anno Domini 1768. 
Half a hour after Three of the Clock 
in y* Afternoon, and in the Fifty Eight 
year of his age.” He kept the house 
during many years, and was known in 
the neighborhood as “land’urd Bow- 


ers,’—the innkeeper of that period 
being generally addressed by the title 
of landlord. I do not know who suc- 
ceeded him in his useful and important 
functions. 

The next tavern of which I have any 
knowledge was the one kept by Captain 
Jonathan Keep, during the latter part 
of the Revolution. In “The Independ- 
ent Chronicle” (Boston), February 15, 
1781, the Committee of the General 
Court, for the sale of confiscated prop- 
erty in Middlesex County, advertise 
the estate of Dr. Joseph Adams of 
Townsend, to be sold “at Mr. Keep’s, 
innholder in Groton.” This tavern has 
now been kept as an inn during more 
than a century. It was originally built 
for a dwelling-house, and before the 
Revolution occupied by the Reverend 
Samuel Dana; though since that time 
it has been lengthened in front and 
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otherwise considerably enlarged. Cap- 
tain Keep was followed by the brothers 
Isaiah and Joseph Hall, who were the 
landlords as early as the year 1798. 
They were succeeded in 1825 by 
Joseph Hoar, who had just sold the 
Emerson tavern, at the other end of 
the village street. He kept it for nearly 
twenty years,—excepting the year 
1836, when Moses Gill and his brother- 
in-law, Henry Lewis Lawrence, were 
the landlords,—and sold out about 
1842 to Thomas Treadwell Farnsworth. 
It was then conducted as a temperance 
house, at that time considered a 
great innovation on former customs. 
Aftera short period it was sold to 
Daniel Hunt, who kept it until 1852, 
and he was followed by James M. Col- 
burn, who had it for two years. It then 
came into the possession of J. Nelson 
Hoar, a son of the former landlord, 
who took it in 1854,eand in whose 
family it has since remained. Latterly 
it has been managed by three of his 
daughters, and now is known as the 
Central House. It is the only tavern 
in, the village, and for neatness and 
comfort can not easily be surpassed. 
In the list of innholders, near the 
end of Isaiah ‘Thomas’s Almanack, for 
1785, appears the name of Richardson, 
whose tavern stood on the present site 
of the Baptist church. It was originally 
the house owned and occupied by the 
Reverend Gershom Hobart, which had 
been considerably enlarged by addi- 
tions on the north and east sides, in 
order to make it more suitable for its 
new purposes. Mine host was Captain 
Jephthah Richardson, who died on 
October 9, 1806. His father was Con- 
verse Richardson, who had previously 
kept a small inn, on the present Elm 
Street, near the corner of Pleasant. 
It was in this Elm Street house that 


Timothy Bigelow, the rising young 
lawyer, lived, when he first came to 
Groton. Within a few years this build- 
ing has been moved away. Soon after 
the death of Captain Jephthah Richard- 
son, the tavern was sold to Timothy 
Spaulding, who carried on the business 
until his death, which occurred on 
February 19, 1808. Spaulding’s widow 
subsequently married John Spalter, who 
was the landlord for a short time. 
About 1812 the house was rented to 
Dearborn Emerson, who had been 
a driver of a stage-coach, as well as the 
owner of a line. He remained in 
possession of it for a few years. 
During the War of 1812 it was an 
inn of local renown ; and a Lieutenant 
Chase had his headquarters here for a 
while, when recruiting for the army. 
He raised a company in the neighbor- 
hood, which was ordered to Sackett’s 
Harbor, near the foot of Lake Ontario. 
The men were put into uniforms as 
they enlisted, and drilled daily. They 
were in the habit of marching through 
the village streets to the music of the 
spirit-stirring drum and the ear-piercing 
fife ; and occasionally they were invited 
into the yard of some hospitable citizen, 
who would treat them tov “the cups 
that cheer but not inebriate,” when 
taken in moderation. William Kemp 
was the drummer, and Wilder Shep- 
ley the fifer, both noted musicians 
in their day. Sometimes his brother, 
Moses Kemp, would act as fifer. Wil- 
liam is still alive, at the advanced age 
of nearly ninety-five years, and gives 
many reminiscences of that period. He 
was born at Groton on May 8, 1789, 
and {began to drum in early boyhood. 
His first appearance in the public ser- 
vice was during the year 1805, as drum- 
mer of the South Company of Groton, 
commanded by Luther Lawrence, after- 
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ward the mayor of Lowell. He has as a tavern, though I remember dis- 
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been the father of nine children, and 
has had thirty grandchildren, thirty- 
three great-grandchildren, and one great- 
great-grandchild. Mr. Kemp can even 
now handle the drumsticks with a 
dexterity rarely equaled; and within 
a short time I have seen him give 
an exhibition of his skill which would 
reflect credit on a much younger per- 
son. Among the men enlisted here 
during that campaign were Marquis 
D. Farnsworth, Aaron Lewis, William 
Shepley, and John Woodward, of this 
town; and James Adams, and his son, 
James, Jr., of Pepperell. 

It was about the year 1815 that 
Dearborn Emerson left the Richardson 
tavern, and moved down the street, 
perhaps thirty rods, where he opened 
another public ‘house on the present 
site of Milo H. Shattuck’s store. The 
old tavern, in the meantime, passed 
into the hands of Daniel Shattuck, who 
kept it until his death, which occurred 
on April 8, 1831. The business was 
then carried on during a short time 
by Clark Tenny, who was followed by 
Lemuel Lakin, and afterward by Francis 
Shattuck, a son of Daniel, for another 
brief period. About the year 1833 it 
was given up entirely as a public house, 
and thus passed away an old landmark 
widely known in those times. It stood 
well out on the present road, the front 
door facing down what is now Main 
Street, the upper end of which then 
had no existence. In approaching the 
tavern from the south, the road went 
up Hollis Street and turned to the left 
somewhere south of the Burying- 
Ground. The house afterward was cut 
up and moved off, just before the 
Baptist meeting-house was built. My 
earliest recollections carry me _ back 
faintly to the time when it was last used 


tinctly the building as it looked before 
it was taken away. 

Dearborn Emerson married a sister 
of Daniel Brooks, a large owner in the 
line of stage-coaches running through 
Groton from Boston to the northward ; 
and this family connection was of great 
service to him. Jonas Parker, com- 
monly known as “Tecumseh” Parker, 
was now associated with Emerson in 
keeping the new hotel. ‘The stage 
business was taken away from the 
Richardson tavern, and transferred to 
this one. The house was enlarged, 
spacious barns and stables were erected, 
and better accommodations given to 
man and beast, — on too large a scale 
for profit, it seems, as Parker and 
Emerson failed shortly afterward. 
This was in the spring of 1818, during 
which year the tavern was purchased 
by Joseph Hoar, who kept it a little 
more than six years, when he sold it to 
Amos Alexander. This landlord, after 
a long time, was succeeded in turn by 
Isaac J. Fox, Horace Brown, William 
Childs, Artemas Brown, John McGil- 
son, Abijah Wright, and Moses Gill. 
It was given up as a hotel in 1856, and 
made into a shoe factory ; and finally 
it was burned. Mr. Gill had the house 
for eight years, and was the last land- 
lord. He then opened a public house 
directly opposite to the Orthodox 
church, and called it The Globe, which 
he kept for two years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Stephen Woods, who re- 
mained only one year, after which time 
this also was given up as a public 
house. 

Another hostelry was the Ridge Hill 
tavern, situated at the Ridges, three 
miles from the village, on the Great 
Road to Boston. This was built about 
the year 1805, and much frequented 
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by travelers and teamsters. At this 
point the roads diverge and come 
together again in Lexington, making 
two routes to Boston. It was claimed 
by interested persons that one was 
considerably shorter than the other, — 
though the actual difference was less 
thana mile. In the year 1824 a guide- 
board was set up at the crotch of the 
roads, proclaiming the fact that the 
distance to Lexington through Concord 
was two miles longer than through 
Carlisle. Straightway the storekeepers 
and innholders along the Concord 
road published a counter - statement, 
that it had been measured by sworn 
surveyors, and the distance found to be 
only two hundred and thirty-six rods 
further than by the other way. 

The first landlord of the Ridge Hill 
tavern was Levi Parker, noted for his 
hospitality. He was afterward deputy- 
sheriff of Middlesex County, and lived 
in Westford. He was followed, for a 
short time, by John Stevens, and then 
by John H. Loring, who conducted the 
house during many years, and was 
succeeded by his son Jefferson. After 
him came Henry L. Lawrence, who 
kept it during one year; he was fol- 
lowed by his brother-in-law, Moses Gill, 
who took the tavern in April, 1837, 
and kept it just five years. When 
Mr. Gill gave up the house, he was 
followed by one Langdon for a short 
time, and he in turn by Kimball Farr 
as the landlord, who had bought it 
the year previously, and who remained 
in charge until 1868. During a part 
of the time when the place was man- 
aged by Mr. Farr his son Augustus 
was associated with him. Mr. Farr 
sold the tavern to John Fuzzard, who 
kept it for a while, and is still the owner 
of the property. He was followed by 
Newell M. Jewett; the present land- 


lord is Stephen Perkins, a native of 
York, Maine, who took it in 1880. 
The house had been vacant for some 
years before this time. A fair is held 
here regularly on the first Tuesday of 
every month, for the sale of horses, and 
buyers are attracted from a long dis- 
tance. At one time this property was 
owned by Judge Samuel Dana, who 
sold it to John H. Loring. 

As early as the year 1798 there was 
a tavern about a mile from the Ridges, 
toward Groton. It was kept by 
Stephen Farrar, in the house now 
standing near where the brook crosses 
the Great Road. Afterward one Green 
was the landlord. The house known 
as the Levi Tufts place in this neigh- 
borhood was an inn during the early 
part of this century, conducted by Tilly 
Buttrick. Also about this time, or 
previously, the house situated south of 
Indian Hill, and occupied by Charles 
Prescott, —when the map in Mr. But- 
ler’s History was made, — was an inn. 
There was a tavern kept from the year 
1812 to 1818 by a Mr. Page, in Mr. 
Gerrish’s house, near the Unitarian 
church in the village. There was also 
a tavern, near the present paper-milis 
of Tileston and Hollingsworth, kept 
for many years (1825-55) by Aaron 
Lewis, and after him for a short time 
by one Veazie. It was originally the 
house of John Capell, who owned the 
sawmill and gristmill in the immediate 
neighborhood. Amos Adams had an 
inn near Squannacook, a hundred years 
ago, in a house now owned by James 
Kemp. 

Just before and during the Revolu- 
tion a tavern was kept by George 
Peirce, in the south part of the town, 
within the present limits of Ayer. 
This landlord was probably the inn- 
holder of Littleton, whose name appears 
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in The Massachusetts Gazette, of 
August 8, 1765. The house was the 
one formerly owned by the late Calvin 
Fletcher, and burned March 25, 1880. 
It was advertised for sale, as appears 
from the following advertisement in 
The Boston Gazette, September 27, 
"773°— 


To be Sold at PUBLIC VENDUE, to 
the highest Bidder, on Wednesday the 3d 
Day of November next, at four o’Clock in 
the Afternoon (if not Sold before at 
Private Sale) by me the Subscriber, A 
valuable FARM in Groton, in the County 
of Middlesex, pleasantly situated on the 
great County Road, leading from Crown 
Point and No. 4 to Boston: Said Farm 
contains 172 Acres of Upland and 
Meadow, with the bigger Part under 
improvement, with a large Dwelling House 
and Barn, and Out Houses, together with 
a good Grist Mill and Saw Mill, the latter 
new last Year, both in good Repair, and 
on a good Stream, and within a few Rods 
of the House. Said Farm would make 
two good Livings, and would sell it in two 
Divisions, or together, as it would best 
suit the Purchaser. Said House is situ- 
ated very conveniently for a Tavern, and 
has been improved as such for Ten Years 
past, with a Number of other Conveniences, 
too many to enumerate. And the Pur- 
chaser may depend upon having a good 
warrantee Deed of the same, and the bigger 
Part of the Pay made very easy, on good 
Security. The whole of the Farming 
Tools, and Part of the Stock, will be sold 
as above-mentioned, at the Subscriber’s 
House on said Farm. 


GEORGE PEIRCE. 
Groton, Aug. 30, 1773. 


The gristmill and sawmill, men- 
tioned in the advertisement, were on 
Nonacoicus Brook. In the Gazette, 
of November 15, 1773, another notice 
appears, which shows that the tavern 
was not sold at the time originally 
appointed. It is as follows: — 
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The Publick are hereby Notified that the 
Sale of the FARM in Groton, which was 
to have been sold the 3d Instant on the 
Premisses, at the House of Mr. George 
Peirce, is adjourn’d to the house of Mr. 
Joseph Moulton, Innholder in Boston, 
where it will certainly be Sold to the 
highest Bidder, on Wednesday the ist 
Day of December next, at 4 o’Clock, 
P.M. 


The following advertisement appears 
in The Independent Chronicle (Bos- 
ton), September 19, 1808 ; the site of 
the farm was near that of Peirce’s inn, 
just mentioned. Stone’s tavern was 
afterward kept by one Day, and subse- 
quently burned. 


A FARM— for Sale, 
CONTAINING 140 acres of Land, situ- 
ated in the South part of Groton, (Mass.) 
with a new and well-finished House, Barn, 
& Out-houses, and Aqueduct, pleasantly 
situated, where a Tavern has been kept 
for the last seven years; —a part of the 
whole will be sold, as best suits the pur- 
chaser. For further particulars, inquire of 
THO’S B. RAND, of Charlestown, or the 
Subscriber, living on the Premises. 

Sept. r2. JESSE STONE. 

About a generation ago an attempt 
was made to organize a company for 
the purpose of carrying on a hotel in 
the village, and a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature. The stock, how- 
ever, was not fully taken up, and the 
project fell through. Of the cor- 
porators, Mr. Potter and Mr. Smith still 
survive. Below is a copy of the 
act: — 


An Act to incorporate the Groton Hotel 
Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : — 
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Sect. 1. Luther F. Potter, Nathaniel 
P. Smith, Simeon Ames, their associates 
and successors, are hereby made a cor- 
poration, by the name of the Groton Hotel 
Company, for the purpose of erecting, in 
the town of Groton, buildings necessary 
and convenient for a public house, with all 
the powers and privileges, and subject to 
all the liabilities, duties, and restrictions, 
set forth in the forty-fourth chapter of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Sect. 2. Said corporation may hold 
such real and personal property, as may be 
necessary and convenient for the purposes 
aforesaid, not exceeding in amount twenty 
thousand dollars: provided, that no shares 
in the capital stock of said corporation 
shall be issued for a less sum or amount, 
to be actually paid in on each, than the 
par value of the shares which shall be first 
issued. And if any ardent spirits, or in- 
toxicating drinks of any kind whatever, 
shall be sold by said company, or by their 
agents, lessees, or persons in their employ, 
contrary to law, in any of said buildings, 
then this act shall be void. [Approved by 
the Governor, May 2, 1850. ] 


In the spring of 1852, a charter was 
given to Benjamin Webb, Daniel D. R. 
Bowker, and their associates, for the 
purpose of forming a corporation to 
carry on a hotel at the Massapoag 
Springs, in the eastern part of this 
town, but the project fell through. 
It was to be called the Massa- 
poag Spring Hotel, and its capital 
stock was limited to $30,000. The 
act was approved by the Governor, 
May 18, 1852, and it contained similar 
conditions to those mentioned above 
in regard to the sale of liquors. These 
enterprises are now nearly forgotten, 
though the mention of them may revive 
the recollections of elderly people. 

During the first half of the present 
century Groton had one characteristic 
mark, closely connected with the old 
taverns, which it no longer possesses. 
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It was a radiating centre for different 
lines of stage-coaches, until this mode 
of travel was superseded by the swifter 
one of the railroad. During many 
years the stage-coaches were a dis- 
tinctive feature of the place ; and their 
coming and going was watched with 
great interest, and created the excite- 
ment of the day. In early times the 
drivers, as they approached the village, 
would blow a bugle in order to give 
notice of their arrival; and this blast 
was the signal at-the taverns to put the 
food on the table. More than a gen- 
eration has now passed away since 
these coaches were wont to be seen in 
the village streets. They were drawn 
usually by four horses, and in bad going 
by six. Here a change of coaches, 
horses, and drivers was made. 

The stage-driver of former times 
belonged to a class of men that has 
entirely disappeared from this com- 
munity. His position was one of 
considerable responsibility. This im- 
portant personage was well known along 
his route, and his opinions were always 
quoted with respect. I can easily 
recall the familiar face of Aaron Corey, 
who drove the accommodation stage to 
Boston for so many years. He was 
a careful and skilful driver, and a man 
of most obliging disposition. He would 
go out of his way to bear a message or 
leave a newspaper; but his specialty 
was to look after women and children 
committed to his charge. He carried, 
also, packages and parcels, and largely 
what is to-day entrusted to the express. 
I recall, too, with pleasure, Horace 
George, another driver, popular with 
all the boys, because in sleighing-time 
he would let us ride on the rack behind, 
and even slacken the speed of his 
horses so as to allow us to catch hold 
of the straps. 
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Some people now remember the 
scenes of life and activity that used 
to be witnessed in the town on the 
arrival and departure of the stages. 
Some remember, too, the loud snap of 
the whip which gave increased speed 
to the horses, as they dashed up in 
approved style to the stopping-place, 
where the loungers were collected to 
see the travelers and listen to the 
gossip which fell from their lips. 
There were no telegraphs then, and 
but few railroads in the country. The 
papers did not gather the news so 
eagerly, nor spread it abroad so 
promptly, as they do now, and items 
of intelligence were carried largely by 
word of mouth. 

The earliest line of stage-coaches 
between Boston and Groton was the 
one mentioned in The Columbian 
Centinel, April 6, 1793. The ad- 
vertisement is headed “New Line of 
Stages,” and gives notice that — 


A Stage-Carriage drives from Robbins’ 
Tavern, at Charles-River Bridge, on Mon- 


‘day and Friday, in each week, and passing 


through Concord and Groton, arrives at 
Wyman’s tavern in Ashley [Ashby?] in 
the evening of the same days; and after 
exchanging passengers there, with the 
Stage-Carriage from Walpole, it returns on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, by the same 
route to Robdbins’s. 


The Charlestown Carriage drives also 
from obbins’ on Wednesday in each 
week, and passing through Concord, arrives 
at Richardson's tavern, in Groton, on the 
evening of the same day, and from thence 
returns on Thursday to Roddins’. 

Another Carriage drives from 2ichard- 
son’s tavern in Groton, on Monday in each 
week, at six o’clock in the morning, and 
passing by Richardson's tavern in Concord 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, arrives at 


Charlestown at three o'clock in the after- 
noon. From Charlestown it drives on 
Tuesday and Thursday in each week, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and returns 
back as far as Richardson’s tavern in 
Concord — and from that place it starts at 
8 o’clock in the mornings, of Wednesday 
and Friday, and runs again to Charles- 
town. From there it moves at six o’clock 
on Saturday morning, and returns to 
Richardson’s tavern in Groton, in the 
evening of the same day. 


It was probably one of these “Car- 
riages” to which allusion is made in 
Mr. Winthrop’s Memoir of the Hon- 
orable Nathan Appleton,* as follows : — 


At early dusk on some October or 
November evening, in the year 1794, 
a fresh, vigorous, bright-eyed lad, just 
turned of fifteen, might have been seen 
alighting from a stage-coach near Quaker 
Lane,f as it was then called, in the old 
town of Boston. He had been two days 
on the road from his home in the town of 
New Ipswich, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. On the last of the two days, the 
stage-coach had brought him all the way 
from Groton in Massachusetts; starting 
for that purpose early in the morning, 
stopping at Concord for the passengers to 
dine, trundling them through Charlestown 
about the time the evening lamps were 
lighted, and finishing the whole distance 
of rather more than thirty miles in season 
for supper. For his first day’s journey, 
there had been no such eligible and 
expeditious conveyance. The Boston 
stage-coach, in those days, went no 
farther than Groton in that direction. His 
father’s farm-horse, or perhaps that of one 
of the neighbors, had served his turn for 
the first six or seven miles; his little 
brother of ten years old having followed 
him as far as Townsend, to ride the horse 
home again. But from there he had 
trudged along to Groton on foot, with 


* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, V, 249, 250. 
t Now Congress Street. 
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a bundle-handkerchief in his hand, which 
contained all the wearing apparel he had, 
except what was on his back. 


It has been said that the first public 
conveyance between Boston and 
Groton was a covered wagon, hung 
on chains for thoroughbraces: perhaps 
it was the ‘Charlestown Carriage,” 
mentioned in the advertisement. It was 
owned and driven by Lemuel Lakin, 
but after a few years the owner sold 
out to Dearborn Emerson. 

The following advertisement from 
The Columbian Centinel, June 25, 
1800, will give a notion of what an 
undertaking a trip to Boston was, at 
the beginning of the century : — 


GROTON STAGE. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the 
public that he drives the Stage from Boston 
to Groton, running through Lezington, 
Concord, and Littleton, to Groton: Starts 
from Boston every Wednesday morning, at 
5 o'clock, and arrives at Groton the same 
day; Starts from Groton every Monday 
morning, at 7 o’clock, and arrives at Bos- 
ton the same day at 4 o'clock. Passage 
through, 2 dols. per mile, 4d 

DANBORN EMERSON. 

Seats taken at Mr. StLas DutTon’s in 
Royal Exchange Lane. Newspapers sup- 
plied on the road, and every attention paid 
to conveyances. 


The given name of Emerson was 
Dearborn, and not “ Danborn,” which 
is a misprint. Two years later he was 
running a stage-coach from Groton to 
New Ipswich, New Hampshire, and 
on the first return trip he brought three 
passengers, — according to the History 
of New Ipswich (page 129). Emerson 
was a noted driver in his day; and 
he is mentioned, with pleasant recollec- 
tions, by the Honorable Abbott Law- 
rence, in an after-dinner speech at the 
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jubilee of Lawrence Academy, on July 
12, 1854. Subsequently he was the 
landlord of one of the local taverns. 

It is advertised in The Massachu- 
setts Register, for the year 1802, that 
the 

GROTON Stage sets off from J. and S. 
Wheelock’s [Indian Queen Inn], No. 37, 
Marlboro’-Street [now a part of Washing- 
ton Street, Boston], every Wednesday at 
4 o’clock in the morning, and arrives 
at Groton at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
same day; leaves Groton every Monday 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, and arrives in 
Boston at 6 o’clock in the afternoon, same 
day. (Pages 19, 20.) 


It seems from this notice that it took 
three hours longer to make the trip 
down to Boston than up to Groton, — 
of which the explanation is not clear. 
In the Register for 1803 a semi- 
weekly line is advertised, and the same 
length of time is given for making the 
trip each way. 

About the year 1807 there was 4 tri- 
weekly line of coaches to Boston, and 
as early as 1820 a daily line, which 
connected at Groton with others ex- 
tending into New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Soon after this time there 
were two lines to Boston, running in 
opposition to each other, — one known 
as the Union and Accommodation 
Line, and the other as the Telegraph 
and Despatch. 

One of the drivers for the Telegraph 
and Despatch line was Phineas Har- 
rington, known along the road as 
‘*Phin” Harrington. He had orders 
to take but eight passengers in his 
coach, and the trip was made with 
remarkable speed for that period. 
‘*Phin ” was a man of small size, and 
the story used to be told of him that, 
on cold and stormy nights, he would 
get inside of one of the lamps fixed to 
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his box in order to warm his feet by the 
lighted wick! He passed almost his 
whole life as a stage-man, and it is said 
that he drove for nearly forty years. 
He could handle the reins of six horses 
with more skill than any other driver in 
town. 

William Shephard and Company ad- 
vertise in The Groton Herald, April ro, 
1830, their accommodation _ stage. 
“*Good Teams and Coaches, with care- 
ful and obliging drivers, will be pro- 
vided by the subscribers.”” Books were 
kept in Boston at A. M. Brigham’s, No. 
42 Hanover Street, and in Groton at 
the taverns of Amos Alexander and 
Joseph Hoar. The fare was one dol- 
lar, and the coach went three times 
a week. 

About this time George Flint had 
a line to Nashua, and John Holt 
another to Fitchburg. They advertise 
together in the Herald, May 1, 1830, 
that “no pains shall be spared to 
accommodate those who shall favor 
them with their custom, and all business 
intrusted to their care will be faithfully 
attended to.” The first stage-coach 
from this town to Lowell began to run 
about the year 1829, and John Austin 
was the driver. An opposition line 
was established soon afterward, and 
kept up during a short time, until a 
compromise was made between them. 
Later, John Russ was the owner and 
driver of the line to Lowell, and still 
later, John M. Maynard the owner. 
Near this period there was a coach 
running to Worcester, and previously 
one to Amherst, New Hampshire. 

The following is a list of some of 
the old drivers, who were well known 
along their respective routes. It is ar- 
ranged in no particular order and by no 
means complete ; and the dates against 
a few of the names are only approx- 
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imations to the time when each one 
sat on the box: — 

Lemuel Lakin was among the earli- 
est; and he was followed by Dear- 
born Emerson. Daniel Brooks drove 
to Boston during the period of the last 
war with England, and probably later. 

Aaron Corey drove the accommoda- 
tion stage to Boston, through Carlisle, 
Bedford, and Lexington, for a long 
time, and he had previously driven the 
mail-coach. He was succeeded by his 
son, Calvin, the driver for a few years, 
until the line was given up in 1850. 
Mr. Corey, the father, was one of the 
veterans, having held the reins during 
thirty-two years; he died March 15, 
1857, at the age of seventy-three. 

Isaac Bullard, 1817-30; William 
Smart, 1825-30 ; George Hunt, Jonathan 
Buttrick, Thomas A. Staples, Obediah 
Kendall, Albert Hayden, Charles Briggs, 
Levi Robbins, James Lord, Frank Brown, 
Silas Burgess, Augustus Adams, William 
Dana, Horace Brown, Levi Wheeler, 
Timothy Underwood, Bacon, 
Horace George, 1838-45 ; Lyman W. 
Cushing, 1842-45, and Joseph Stewart. 
These drove to Boston. After the 
stages were taken off, “ Joe” Stewart 
drove the passenger-coach from the 
village to the station on the Fitchburg 
Railroad, which ran to connect with the 
three daily trains for Boston. The 
station was three miles away, and now 
within the limits of Ayer. 

- Among the drivers to Keene, New 
Hampshire, were Kimball Danforth, 
1817-40; Ira Brown, Oliver Scales, 
Amos Nicholas, Otis Bardwell, Abel 
Marshall, the brothers Ira and Hiram 
Hodgkins, George Brown, Houghton 
Lawrence, Palmer Thomas, Ira Green, 
Barney Pike, William Johnson, Walter 
Carleton, and John Carleton. There 
were two stage routes to Keene, both 
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going as far as West ‘Townsend in com- 
mon, and then separating, one passing 
through Ashby, Rindge, and Fitzwil- 
liam, while the other went through 
New Ipswich and Jaffrey. 

Anson Johnson and Beriah Curtis 
drove to Worcester; Addison Parker, 
Henry L. Lawrence, Stephen Corbin, 
John Webber, and his son, Ward, drove 
to Lowell; the brothers Abiel and 
Nathan Fawcett, Wilder Proctor, and 
Abel H. Fuller, to Nashua; Micah Ball, 
who came from Leominster about the 
year drove 


1824, to Amherst, New 


Hampshire, and after him Benjamin 
Lewis, who continued to drive as long 
as he lived, and at his death the line was 
given up. The route to Amherst lay 
through Pepperell, Hollis, and Milford. 

Other drivers were John Chase, Joel 
Shattuck, William Shattuck, Moses 
Titus, Frank Shattuck, David Coburn, 
—— Chickering, Thomas Emory, and 
William Kemp, Jr. 

The sad recollection of an accident 
at Littleton, resulting in the death of 
Silas Bullard, is occasionally revived by 
some of the older people. It occurred 
about the year 1825. and was caused 
by the upsetting of the Groton coach, 
driven by Samuel Stone, and at the time 
just descending the hill between Little- 
ton Common and Nagog Pond, then 
known as Kimball’s Hill. Mr. Bul- 
lard was one of the owners of the 
line, and a brother of Isaac, the veteran 
driver. 

Besides the stage-coaches the carrier 
wagons added to the business of 
Groton, and helped largely to support 
the taverns. ‘The town was situated on 
one of the main thoroughfares leading 
from Boston to the northern country, 
comprising an important part of New 
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Hampshire and Vermont, and extend- 
ing into Canada. This road was 
traversed by a great number of wagons, 
drawn by four or six horses, carrying to 
the city the various products of the 
country, such as grain, pork, butter, 
cheese, eggs, venison, hides; and 
returning with goods found in the city, 
such as molasses, sugar, New-England 
rum, coffee, tea, nails, iron, cloths, and 
the innumerable articles found in the 
country stores, to be distributed among 
the towns above here. In some sea- 
sons, it was no uncommon sight to see 
forty such wagons passing through the 
village in one day. 

In addition to these were many 
smaller vehicles, drawn by one or two 
horses, to say nothing of the private 
carriages of individuals who 
traveling for business or pleasure. 

For many of the facts mentioned in 
this paper I am indebted to Mr. Moses 
Gill, an octogenarian of Groton, whose 
mind is clear and body active for a man 
of his years. Mr. Gill is a grandson of 
Lieutenant-Governor Moses Gill, and 
was born at Princeton, on March 6, 
1800. He has kept several public 
houses in Groton, already mentioned, 
besides the old brick tavern situated 
on the Lowell road, near Long- 
sought-for Pond, and formerly known 
as the Half-way House. This hotel 
came within the limits of Westford, and 
was kept by Mr. Gill from the year 
1842 to 1847. In his day he has 
known personally seventy-five landlords 
doing business between Davenport’s 
(opposite to the celebrated Porter’s 
tavern in Cambridge) and Keene, New 
Hampshire ; and of this number, only 
seven are thought to be living at the 
present time. 


were 
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Capt. John McClintock. 


CAPT. JOHN McCLINTOCK. 


Continued from page 194, 
September 26, 1841, he married Mary 
Bailey Shaw, of Winthrop, Maine, who 
bore him six children, four of whom sur- 
vive. During one of his long voyages 
round the world she departed this life, 


Oct. 25, 1866. Rev. C. C. Mason thus 


writes of her in the Zion's Herald: 
‘By the death of this sister the 
church sustains a great loss, for she was 
a constant friend and exemplary mem- 
ber. ‘The poor and afflicted will re- 
member her as a sympathizer and 
Lelper, for she endeared herself to all 
by her active yet gentle and uuostenta 
tious exertions for the good of others. 
I do not pen an untruth or write unde- 
served praise when I say that few women 
have a record so full of lovely remem- 
brances as Sister Mary McClintock. 
She was a woman of superior gilts, gen- 
erous and true, earnest and hopeful, 
consistent and faithful in her chri-tian 
life. Her piety was distinguished by a 
firm and cheerful trust in her God. 
Seldom was she cast down or disquieted. 
In September last, Willie, the next to 
the eldest son, was smitten with typhoid 
fever, and for weeks that affectionate 
mother. watched every symptom, at- 
tended to every want, and by her ten 
der, watchful care he was restored to 
health. Ere Willie recovered, John, 
the eldest son, was prostrated by the 
same fever, and to-day lies hovering be- 
tween life and death. ‘The mother was 
compelled to resign the care of this 
dear son to others and seek her own 
couch to lie down and die. ‘The min- 
isters of the Maine Conference will re- 


member her « nd solicitude for 
their good, and that memory will shine 
upon their weary pathway like moon 
light when the sun has set, leaving a 
sweet and tender radiance. Her house 
with its many comforts was the frequent 
and welcome home of the itinerant. 
With her generous and warm-hearted 
husband she was a weekly visitor at the 


ire 


parsonage, and its occupants this year 
will miss a devoted friend. In her do- 
mestic circle she was very affable and 
queenly. almost idojized by her fond 
and confiting husband and affectionate 
children.” 

The death of the mother broke up 
the family circle, the boys struck out 
for themselves, and the father passed the 
last years of his life with the son, “ Wil 
Be, Mass. 


years were amidst pleasant surround- 


at Chelsea, His declining 
ings, where he had every care and at- 
tention, but toward the last his mind 


wandered and he lived over again 


scenes in his stormy life. His crew was 
mutinous as of old. Robbers were at- 
tacking him. Lawyers were his dread 
and terror, especially the English spec- 
imen. ‘The wind was blowing a gale, 
or he was becalmed in a bad current. 
His end was very peaceful and he was 
laid to rest by the side of his only wife 
in a peaceful graveyard in Winthrop, 
overhung by elms and commanding a 
view of a beautiful little lake. 
are in the midst of her kindred. 


They 

















